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THE NEW PARENTS' ASSISTANT 

BY STEPHEN PAGET, F.B.C.S. 



II 

DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 

"When I said that we ought to defend the faith of our 
children, I meant that we ought to help them to defend it 
for themselves. And I was not thinking of books and argu- 
ments and evidences : I was thinking of children too young 
for much learning. 

Children are taught to pray before they are taught to 
argue ; and we all of us know the sort of prayers which they 
say, and the offhand way in which +hey speak of their 
Maker. The prayers do not concern us here, for they are 
formal, not offhand. All children, at first, pray much the 
same : that they be made good, and a blessing be on a long 
list of their nearest and dearest. Some pet animal may be 
included, and the child may pray to be taken to heaven when 
he dies ; but I do not care for him to say that. His prayers 
are ritual, rather than original ; he loves to be precise over 
them — he will go through the list again, if he has left out 
one of us. Our opportunity, therefore, is not in his set 
prayers, it is in the offhand remarks which he makes to us. 
And some of us, I think, are too shy of taking this oppor- 
tunity. To a man or a woman who does not profoundly care 
for children, these offhand remarks appear to be of no 
more value than the formal prayers; the child says funny 
little prayers, and he makes funny little remarks, and there 
is an end of the matter. But those of us who do profoundly 
care for children will find, again and again, that the remarks 
disclose what the prayers hide. And, in this disclosure, we 
have an opportunity of helping the children to defend their 
faith. 

We are apt to stop at the mere grotesquery of these off- 
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hand remarks. We quote them in letters, we send them to 
newspapers, we bring them out at parties — I must tell you 
■what my little boy said. But, so soon as I have heard what 
the little boy said, I long to know what his mother said. Did 
she take the opportunity, or did she make a fool of herself, 
or did she only laugh at him as she is laughing now? 

The laughter round the dinner-table is wholesome enough, 
and as free from affectation as dinner-party laughter can 
ever hope to be. But it has a special note, a very distinctive 
note. Each of us, when we hear what the little boy said, is 
compelled for one moment to look inside self. It does not 
move me to self-examination if I am told what the man said 
when he sat down on his hat; but these child-stories do 
move me to examine what there is of my own defenses of 
my faith. It does not take me long, but I have to do it; and 
so has all the company at table. That is the way of these 
stories; they turn us to the inspection of our own lines of 
defense, and in we go, and out we come again, each apart 
and all together, still giving our polite laughter to what the 
little boy said. 

I wish that I could find out how parents and guardians in 
the ancient world handled the religions difficulty. A hideous 
phrase. Put aside Babylon, and Egypt, and Persia; they 
are too remote; yet, in Persia, the boys who were taught to 
shoot with the bow and to speak the truth rouse my curiosity. 
But, when we come to Greece and to Borne, I do wish that I 
knew what the children were taught about the gods. Those 
little Athenian, Spartan, and Corinthian boys and girls, 
how were they taught, at school and at home, to defend 
their faith? That idyl of Theocritus — the two gossiping 
women, who take the child to the festival, and push their 
way through the crowd, to hear the Hymn to Aphrodite — 
what did the child make of it all? I have lost my Theo- 
critus — perhaps they left the child at home; but let it be 
granted that they took him. Mother, what are they singing 
about? Mother, who is Aphrodite? Where does she live? 
Can she live where she likes? Another time, doubtless, they 
took him to the theater. Mother, was that really Apollo, 
or somebody dressed up like him? Have you ever seen 
him? What should you do, if you did see him? Who made 
him? What has he to do with the sun? Is he the same as 
Zeus? I should like to see him and Zeus together, mother. 
Oh, these children, these children. At school, I suppose, he 
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learned Homer. What explanation was given to him by his 
teachers, under a Government grant, of the doings of the 
gods in Homer? 

Ancient world or modern world or world a thousand years 
hence, the import of the children's offhand remarks is un- 
changing. It is only the setting of them which changes, not 
the substance. One and all, from Babylon to now, and from 
now onward, they are all alike; they are sprung on us, as 
on Praxinoe at the festival; they come of that which is in 
every child; they may seem different, but the more they 
change the more they are the same thing. She, I suppose, 
told her little boy to regard the Homeric stories as true in 
a way: it was the way that people talked of the gods long 
ago, and very beautiful it was — no, not exactly what you 
would call really true : it is very beautiful poetry, and you 
must learn a lot of it by heart — no, it is not only poetry, it 
is really true, in a way : things did really happen, of course 
they did; but Homer — Never mind all that, mother, I don't 
want about Homer; I want about the gods — tell me about 
them. As it was with her, so it is with us, and ever will be, 
to the last syllable of appointed time. The children want 
about God. We fuss over the duty of breaking it gently to 
them, that this or that Bible-story is not historical. The 
children do not care one way or the other, they leave us 
fussing, they race ahead, for they are wanting about God; 
their wild imaginings of Him rise like dust under the feet of 
runners, and hide them from us. The endless pursuit of 
the wonder of Him is upon them ; the sound of His name is 
so loud in their ears that they do not hear us calling them to 
come back and let us read to them — it is not books that they 
are thinking of, but God. The Bible-stories were no more 
than a dropped flag, which started them on their course: 
they are gone, breathless and untidy, toward Him; and we 
are left here to explain the Bible-stories to each other. And 
we say to each other that the children, after all, are only 
children; they are too young to understand; we must not 
make them little prigs, little hypocrites; we must wait, be 
patient ; it will be all right, in time. 

But I think at the backs of our minds, while we are thus 
consoling each other for the absence of the children, we are 
wishing that we had done more for them, had missed no 
opportunity of helping them to defend their faith. Such 
opportunity they do give to us, now and again, in their off- 
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hand remarks. Take one of many instances. A child was 
told the story of the Golden Calf; how God was angry at 
the worship of it. She asked, " Was He angry at that?" 
She was told that He was. ' ' What, angry at that ? ' ' ' ' Yes, 
very angry; there it was, in the Bible." Then she said, 
" Well, I should think anybody else xvould simply have 
laughed." Now, it is certain that the answer to this off- 
hand remark, the true, perfect, final answer, is somewhere 
in existence; the Dialogues of Plato, the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church, and many books which we foolishly 
call mystical, must have that answer somewhere about them 
or between them. None of us could give it extempore, it re- 
quires a long period of special reading and hard study; 
still, there it is, somewhere in old books of philosophy and 
theology, waiting, asleep, like the princess in the fairy-tale, 
to be found and waked by a question, as it were by a kiss. 

To write the word defense is to think of children besieged, 
and of us helping them to hold on. Picture them and us 
inclosed in a fort, and the enemy all round it. If we are to 
be of help, we must immediately examine, and strengthen, 
the weak points of the defense. The weakest points, of 
course, are the poverty of the children's minds, and the 
poverty of ours. But there is a third weak point: it is the 
poverty of our words. For the defense we need weapons 
of precision, accurately sighted, and of sufficient range. We 
must not talk down to the children; we must avoid, so far 
as we can, the use of baby-language. It may be impossible, 
sometimes, to lay hand on the right word, but we ought to 
try, lest the habit of talking down to their level, or what we 
take to be their level, should land some of us in the vocabu- 
lary of " Caliban upon Setebos." It is pitiful that we 
should thus present their Maker to them, we who ought to 
raise the whole subject above grossness, cleanse it from 
idolatry. But I am not sure that we can do much, and what 
I suggest here is more visionary than practical. 

To begin with, we might be more careful to use the present 
tense, to the exclusion of the past and the future tenses, 
when we are talking to the children about God. Over He is, 
we are not likely to go wrong; over He ivas and He will be, 
we are. Likewise, the indicative mood is to be preferred be- 
fore the subjunctive mood — thus, He ivoidd be and He 
would have been are even worse than He will be and He was. 
This notion of variableness in time with our doings will not 
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help the children to defend their faith. Here may be our 
first exercise in the art of helping them. Let us keep to the 
use of the present tense and the indicative mood ; let us drill 
ourselves to be handy with paraphrases of was and will be; 
let us forego the use of would be and ivould have been. For 
example, over the story of the Golden Calf we can put the 
past tense in its proper place, which is Horeb, not Heaven. 
There was a golden calf, and it was wrong to worship it. 
Then comes the question, Why? Then, the delightful escape 
into the present tense. Golden calves are wrong, invariably, 
wherever they are. In the open air of the present tense we 
can breathe deep and walk far, taking the children all the 
way with us. 

From this exercise in the restricted use of one tense and 
one mood we advance to the much harder exercise in the use 
of adjectives. Is there anything that we can say, if we do 
not want to say angry or sorry or glad? These and the 
like adjectives are of immemorial age and universal cus- 
tom; they are as natural and essential to earth as the hills; 
they are in the very fabric of all books of religion, and they 
stand for facts which we cannot translate into words for 
ourselves, let alone for the children. Words we must have, 
and the best in this kind are but shadows ; we might easier 
try to make children understand the velocity of light, or the 
distance of the stars; we have no business, fools like us, 
to play tricks with these most sacred adjectives. Truly, the 
answer is, that we have no business. Still, the children 
come first. And we may have an opportunity, now and 
again, of reconciling the reverence that we owe to these 
words with the reverence that we owe to the children, which 
is maxima. But we must prepare ourselves for the oppor- 
tunity, we must plan our sentence, rehearse our effects ; the 
grown-up mind must be schooled and exercised, that it may 
be of service to the child's mind. If we will do that, we ought 
to be able to talk religion to the children without hampering 
it with a lot of inadjustable adjectives. I am reminded how 
" Saul armed David with his armor, and' he put an helmet 
of brass upon his head; also he armed him with a coat of 
mail. And David said unto Saul, I cannot go with these; 
for I have not proved them. And David put them off him." 
We lend the children our great adjectives, and think that we 
are helping them to fight Goliath; and they, less wise than 
David, will not put them off, but go stumbling and embar- 
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rassed to meet the enemy under the heavy weight of arms 
too large for them. Is that the best that we can do to help 
them to defend their faith? The armor belongs to us, and 
we have proved it; but the children have not. "We are able 
to handle these adjectives ; but the children are not. 

Last comes the hardest exercise of all, the impossible 
exercise in the use of pronouns. I am thinking of children 
long out of the nursery, and wellnigh out of the schoolroom. 
We have to help them to apprehend the meaning of He, His, 
Him. We must be very diligent over this exercise, deter- 
mine our programme and abide by it, foresee all exigencies, 
and leave nothing to chance. For we may be needed, some 
day, in haste. There will be an alarm of tempestuous debate 
in the schoolroom, or a long and grave letter on the break- 
fast-table, from the son at college, saying that he has ceased 
to believe, and thinks that we ought to be told; and happy 
are those parents whose son thinks that they ought to be told. 
We must be ready for these occasions, we must learn by 
heart the reason for the use of these pronouns. They are 
the very life-blood of that which we want the children to 
believe. We want them to see that they, of themselves, are 
more than works of Nature, for each of them is able to say 
I am, and not all the forces of Nature put together could 
enable tbem to say that. Further, we want them to see that 
the good in them is just as real as their food and their 
clothes, and is made for them, and put into them, just as 
food is made for their stomachs, and put there, and clothes 
on their backs; and, as the food in them comes from that 
which has nourishment in it, and the clothes on them from 
that which has warmth in it, so the good in them comes from 
that which, somehow, has goodness in it. And, as the good 
in them is real, so it is just as real, if not more real, in that 
which gives it to them. It does not wait till it gets to them 
to be real: it is real right away, in the beginning. So we 
call it, very properly, Him: because no other word would 
be of the faintest use. To think of the lives, and the deaths, 
of good men and" women, is to feel quite sure that the word 
for that which makes them good must be not It, but He. 
No It could make all those hims and hers, and them so good, 
and each of them able to say I am. The disuse of He, His, 
Him would insult not only faith, but logic. 

These exercises, visionary though they are, in the use of 
tenses, adjectives, and pronouns, may be of some slight as- 
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sistance to parents. For there is no denying that we tend 
to be neglectful of the power of each word when we talk 
religion to the children. Words are like the germs of 
malaria, which have two stations of life, one in us, the other 
in mosquitoes; therefore, what matters to the children is 
not the meaning of our words to us, but the meaning of our 
words to them. We tend to forget that; we give them some 
thin, worn-out phrase to lean on; it breaks, all of a sudden, 
in the child's hand; down she comes, and pulls us down 
with her. Was He really angry? Anybody else would have 
laughed. These breakages are bound to happen when clever 
children throw their whole weight suddenly on such phrases; 
and it is our fault. It would not happen with phrases of 
stronger texture. But these we leave to the last, because 
we think them too hard, too heavy, too philosophical. 

But why should we be afraid of talking grown-up to the 
children? It makes them feel, to their delight, that we are 
trusting them, honoring them, linking them into our thoughts, 
and widening the horizon of theirs. Always it is like worm- 
wood in a child's mouth, the sense that we are playing 
down to him, putting him off with baby-talk. Let us give 
him not that bitter stuff, but something more nourishing. 

I have often wished that I could write a little book of 
philosophy for children. 

Only, this juvenile version of " The Foundations of Be- 
lief " would be, like its great namesake, " Notes Introduc- 
tory." It would be intended to prepare the children to think 
as they ought of Christianity. It would be an attempt to 
give them some sort of hold, according to their strength, on 
the assurance " that among the needs ministered to by 
Christianity are some which increase rather than diminish 
with the growth of knowledge and the progress of science ; 
and that this religion is, therefore, no mere reform, appro- 
priate only to a vanished epoch in the history of culture and 
civilization, but a development of theism now more neces- 
sary to us than ever. ' ' 

For the children have so far to go, from their earliest 
love of pictures of Baby Jesus to any sort or kind of grown- 
up Christian faith, that they had better be off as soon as 
possible. Go they will, let us hope, whether we send them 
or not; so we might as well begin to get them ready now. 
For none of us knows how long we shall have them with us. 

Stephen Paget. 



